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Books 

SCIENCE  AND  EDUCATION  AT  THE  CROSSROADS. 
By  Joseph  W.  Still,  M.D.  Public  Affairs  Press,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  1958.  140  pages.  |3.75 
Dr.  Still  not  only  points  out  the  weakness  in  our  educa¬ 
tional  and  scientific  systems  and  in  our  diplomatic  striving 
for  world  peace  but  also  gives  constructive  new  plans  for 
solving  these  problems. 

His  book  considers  the  problems  of  stimulating  youngsters 
to  be  interested  first  in  nature,  later  in  science;  of  getting 
more  and  better  teachers,  improving  their  salaries  as  well  as 
their  facilities;  of  improving  our  scientific  organizations  and 
communications.  He  provides  insights  into  many  of  these 
and  other  questions  that  have  puzzled  us  since  we  first  heard 
of  the  A-bomb,  the  H-bomb,  and  Sputnik,  and  became  aware 
of  our  science-education  crisis. 

He  also  asks  the  questions:  Must  there  be  human  annihila¬ 
tion  by  nuclear  war?  Must  the  advanced  countries  be  inter¬ 
nally  exhausted  through  the  prolonged  cold  war?  After  the 
great  strides  humanity  (and  especially  the  United  States)  has 
made  in  medicine,  education,  industry,  and  economic  develop¬ 
ment,  must  we  sacrifice  all  these  advances  because  we  cannot 
find  a  rational  way  for  science  and  humanity  to  improve  our 
lives  by  enabling  us  to  live  in  peace?  Is  there  no  solution  to 
our  world  disagreements  except  to  end  it  all  in  a  nuclear 
holocaust? 

This  book  contains  many  thought-provoking  solutions  to 
these  complex  problems.  It  stimulates  concern  for  people 
(biology)  rather  than  for  things  (“hardware”). 

This  is  a  book  that  should  be  read  by  all  thoughtful  people 
— parents,  teachers,  politicians,  and  legislators. 

Raymond  D.  Tice 

PRIVATE  TESTIMONY  AND  PUBLIC  POLICY;  An  In¬ 
dividual  View  of  the  International  Predicament,  Pendle 
Hill  Pamphlet  No.  105.  By  Phillips  Ruopp.  Pendle  Hill, 
Wallingford,  Pa.,  1959.  32  pages.  35  cents 
A  clear  and  penetrating  analysis  of  the  bankruptcy  of  mili¬ 
tary  defense  in  the  nuclear  age  is  followed  by  a  persuasive 
case  for  world  government  as  the  only  rational  and  moral 
solution  to  the  problems  of  nationhood  today.  ”I  am  no 
utopian,”  the  author  states,  and  in  this  vein  he  recognizes 
the  many  and  difficult  problems  that  force  us  to  consider 
little  steps  now  in  the  hope  they  may  open  roads  later  to 
the  realization  of  our  larger  goal.  Relatively  small  steps,  such 
as  cessation  of  nuclear  testing,  might  lead  to  strengthening  of 
UNEF,  to  a  Middle  East  Development  Authority,  to  some 
agreement  for  disengagement,  and  then  to  progress  toward 
true  world  government. 

The  private  testimony  of  the  author — the  choice  of  a  non¬ 
violent  alternative  to  oppose  tyranny — is  not  considered  polit¬ 
ically  relevant.  Questions  can  be  raised  at  this  point.  But 
they  should  not  obscure  the  value  of  this  splendid  essay. 

Cecil  Hinshaw 
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Editorial  Comments 


New  Aspects  of  Church  Unity 

EAR  after  year  it  seems  to  become  more  obvious 
that  the  Christian  Church — Protestant  as  well  as 
Catholic — is  anxiously  engaged  in  revaluating  its  mis¬ 
sion  in  the  present  time.  There  is  no  denying  that  much 
of  this  reappraisal  is  a  reaction  to  communism  with  its 
pseudoreligious  energies  and  its  threat  to  religion.  The 
prophetic  vision  of  those  who  see  God’s  finger  moving 
over  the  pages  of  history  is  assisting  us  in  realizing  that 
our  civilization  can  no  longer  keep  up  the  pretense  of 
being  Christian.  The  character  of  our  scientific  progress 
is  causing  total  fear.  The  former  hybrts,  or  pride,  of  man 
has  suddenly  changed  to  undisguised  fright.  Only  forty 
years  ago  the  phrase  “Decline  of  the  West’’  sounded 
frightening  enough,  especially  when  uttered  with  such 
threats  as  the  “yellow  peril’’  and  the  “awakening  dark 
continent.”  These  anxieties  now  appear  almost  provin¬ 
cial  in  view  of  a  possible  world  catastrophe,  a  threat 
that  is  already  causing  severe  psychological  dislocations. 
The  grave  moral  crises  of  our  time  seem  to  symbolize 
the  very  process  of  disintegration  which  our  genius  for 
fission  has  inaugurated.  Against  the  backdrop  of  this 
dark  picture  it  is  heartening  to  see  that  those  motivated 
by  a  genuine  concern  for  rallying  our  religious  energies 
are  moving  closer  to  each  other,  irrespective  of  past 
differences.  They  are  speaking  across  the  historic  barriers 
between  Churches  and  their  theologies.  Their  language 
is  sincere  and  less  inhibited  by  prejudice  than  at  any 
time  since  the  Reformation  400  years  ago. 


prevent  the  Catholic  Bishop  of  the  Geneva  diocese  from 
celebrating  a  solemn  pontifical  mass  on  the  occasion  of 
the  anniversary.  He  made  the  following  remarkable 
statement:  “We  are  fully  aware  that  the  rupture  between 
Rome  and  Geneva  was  the  responsibility  not  only  of 
those  who  severed  themselves  from  the  Catholic  Church. 
No  one,  according  to  some  outstanding  Protestant  theo¬ 
logians,  realized  in  those  days  how  deep  and  wide  the 
chasm  would  be.”  In  reporting  about  his  visit  to  the 
Orthodox  Church  in  Russia  last  December,  Visser  ’t 
Hooft,  General  Secretary  of  the  World  Council,  stressed 
how  “colossal”  is  our  ignorance  about  Russian  church 
life  in  general.  The  delegation  was  “tremendously  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  real  life  we  found  in  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church,  the  Baptist,  the  Lutheran,  and  Armenian 
Churches.”  There  was  freedom  of  worship,  but  the 
World  Council  is  advised  to  establish  close  relationships 
with  the  Russians,  whose  faith  is  likely  to  be  tested  again. 

Visser ’t  Hooft  welcomed  the  intention  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  to  hold  an  Ecumenical  Council  that 
will  deal  with  the  whole  range  of  Christian  thought. 
Such  a  Council  would,  in  his  opinion,  end  the  strange 
monologue  in  which  Catholics  have  lived  all  their  long 
history.  Now  they  are  “entering  a  state  of  dialogue.” 
This  interchange  will  be  greatly  assisted  by  the  many 
thorough  studies  which  Roman  Catholics  are  making 
about  church  unity,  studies  that  are  in  number  and 
quality  superior  to  those  which  Protestantism  has  pro¬ 
duced. 


From  Monologue  to  Dialogue 

The  ecumenical  movement  is  no  longer  largely  a 
vehicle  for  practicing  interdenominational  courtesies, 
hitherto  neglected.  Likewise  it  has  passed  beyond  the 
stage  when  its  major  concern  was  Protestant  consolida¬ 
tion.  Now  the  traffic  of  ideas  and  information  between 
Catholics  and  Protestants  is  becoming  more  lively.  Self- 
criticism  on  both  sides  is  as  much  the  order  of  the  day 
as  is  a  sincere  appreciation  of  opposing  traditions.  Take 
only  a  few  examples.  In  1959  the  University  of  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  founded  by  John  Calvin,  celebrated  its 
400th  anniversary.  The  sentimental  loyalties  of  Protes¬ 
tants  to  all  that  is  connected  with  Calvin’s  name  did  not 


In  Brief 

The  leader  of  the  Sinarquista  movement  of  Mexico 
announced  that  its  representatives  had  conferred  with 
Cardinal  Jose  Baribi  Rivera  about  combatting  “Protes¬ 
tant  infiltration”  into  Mexico.  The  Cardinal  estimates 
that  2,000,000  Mexicans  have  been  converted  to  Protes¬ 
tantism.  The  Cardinal’s  views  were  to  be  transmitted  to 
all  Catholic  prelates,  priests,  and  laymen.  The  Sinar¬ 
quista  movement  is  a  nazi-fascist  type  organization  that 
flared  up  in  violence  during  World  War  II,  then  lost  its 
legal  status  as  a  political  party.  The  conference  with  the 
Cardinal  gave  rise  to  apprehension  that  the  group  might 
be  revived. 
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The  Realism  of  Religious  Pacifism 


A  RECENT  article  in  the  Friends  Journal,  called 
“Reality  Testing  and  Pacifist  Theory,"  appears  to 
equate  pacifism  and  nonviolence,  and  suggests  a  basis 
for  determining  whether  to  apply  nonviolence  in  a  given 
situation. 

Although  nonviolence  is  the  method  of  pacifism, 
pacifism  is  not  identical  with  nonviolence.  Pacifism  is 
unreserved  commitment  to  nonviolence.  Nehru,  one  of 
the  greatest  of  statesmen,  has  repeatedly  practiced  non¬ 
violence  with  high  devotion,  but  he  does  not  commit 
himself  to  it  unreservedly.  Gandhi,  the  "great  soul”  of 
India,  lived  a  life  permeated  by  nonviolence.  Great  as 
the  two  men  are,  the  difference  between  them  is  vast. 
Nehru  helped  men  attain  the  political  independence  of 
India;  Gandhi  brought  them  the  very  Kingdom  of 
Heaven. 

The  pacifist  has  no  choice  but  nonviolence.  His 
expression  of  the  love  of  God  is  directed  toward  the 
Nazi  as  well  as  to  the  British  Tommy  in  India,  because 
this  expression  is  not  a  mere  technique  expected  to  have 
a  good  chance  of  success.  Nor  is  it  because  the  British 
Tommy  is  familiar  with  Christian  philosophy  that  the 
Hindu  is  emboldened  to  expose  himself  to  the  danger 
of  his  violence. 

Christian  philosophy  will  hardly  aid  in  penetrating 
the  hard  armor  of  anger  or  fear,  but  the  visible  practice 
of  the  love  of  God  and  the  love  of  man  may  dissolve  it. 
The  nonviolence  of  John  Woolman  toward  the  Indian 
in  the  forest  who  had  taken  his  tomahawk  in  hand 
counted  not  on  that  man’s  acquaintance  with  Christian 
philosophy,  but  witnessed  to  the  godliness  in  every  crea¬ 
ture.  If  nonviolence  as  practiced  at  Calvary  was  only 
an  effective  “technique,”  one  might  have  expected  it  to 
stay  the  hands  of  Caiaphas  or  Pilate,  toward  whom,  as 
advocates  of  religion  and  law,  it  might  have  seemingly 
been  directed.  Instead,  it  converted  all  of  Christendom. 
The  ways  of  God  are  past  finding  out. 

We  tend  to  speak  as  though  the  possibilities  of 
pacifist  action  have  been  exhausted  when  we  have  only 
refrained  from  violent  restraint  or  resorted  to  persuasion. 
These  by  themselves  are  not  the  practice  of  pacifismi 
Pacifism  brings  to  the  conflict  all  the  imaginative  good 
will  that  is  available  in  abundance  to  those  who  are  led 
by  the  Spirit.  Was  there  ever  any  pacifism  in  Little  Rock? 
Undoubtedly,  but  it  may  have  been  stifled  by  the  scandal- 
mongering  of  the  nation.  But  when  was  there  abundant, 
strong  pacifist  leadership?  Did  white  people  dramatize 
their  silent  love  for  their  Negro  brothers  by  fraternizing 
with  them  in  public  places?  Did  Dwight  Eisenhower 


appear  on  the  steps  of  the  school,  without  his  uniform 
and  without  his  army,  as  Glenn  Smiley  suggested  he 
ought  to  do,  and  personally  lead  a  Negro  child  into  the 
school?  Did  any  man,  who,  like  Moses,  found  speaking 
difficult,  appear  before  the  crowd  and  breathe  the  fire 
and  the  love  of  the  Lord?  Timid  souls,  all  of  us — we  keep 
saying  that  God  is  not  in  this  place. 

The  recent  Journal  article  proposed  that  nonviolent 
methods  ought  to  be  abandoned  in  favor  of  a  show  of 
force  when  it  appears  that  the  opponent,  singly  or  col¬ 
lectively,  has  poor  “reality  testing,”  that  is,  when  he  has 
lost  contact  with  at  least  some  of  the  realities  of  the 
conflict,  or  when  he  has  mentally  related  them  to  some¬ 
thing  which  is  really  unrelated  (like  the  Nazis’  blaming 
their  troubles  on  the  Jews).  Is  it  not  possible  that  other 
realities  with  which  the  violent  may  have  lost  touch  are 
that  violence  begets  violent  reprisals,  or  that  adversaries 
have  been  motivated  more  by  common  human  needs, 
ideals,  and  fears  than  by  malice?  The  article  traced 
Hitler’s  and  the  Nazis’  imperfect  contact  with  reality 
to  the  vindictiveness  of  the  Versailles  treaty.  But  did  not 
this  vindictiveness  in  itself  betray  imperfect  contact  with 
reality,  and  were  not  Hitler’s  reprisals  an  attempt  to 
demonstrate  the  faulty  reality  testing  of  the  victorious 
allies  at  Versailles? 

To  attempt  to  correct  imperfect  reality  testing  by  a 
show  of  force  is  only  to  impress  the  opponent  with  your 
strength.  If  this  happens  to  be  sufficient  now,  you  may 
depend  on  it  that  it  will  not  be  sufficient  later.  For  what 
is  the  show  of  strength  but  an  attempt  to  impose  a  pre¬ 
conceived  solution?  Though  the  solution  we  visualize 
may  seem  to  embody  more  love  than  that  which  we  are 
trying  to  prevent,  our  haste  to  impose  it  may  hinder  the 
better  one  to  which  God  can  lead  us  all.  What  greater 
reality,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be  demonstrated  to  those 
who  may  have  “lost  contact”  than  the  practice  of  the 
love  of  God? 

Religious  pacifism  is  God-centered.  It  accepts  with 
joy  His  tender  care  for  all  the  world,  feels  no  duty  to 
usurp  a  single  one  of  His  functions,  but  inquires  only 
how  to  do  the  will  of  the  Father.  This  God  that  made 
the  world  and  all  things  therein  is  still  in  charge  here. 
His  plan  is  beyond  comprehension,  but  the  duties  of  the 
children  unfold  from  minute  to  minute  or  month  to 
month.  The  concerns  which  are  laid  upon  us  prompt  us 
to  follow  the  leadings  of  the  Spirit.  When  we  are  most 
sensitive  and  true  to  these  leadings,  then  miracles  are 
wrought.  We  do  not  foresee  these  miracles;  nor  can  we. 
For  such  vision  we  have  too  small  a  comprehension  of 
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the  power  of  love.  Yet  we  live  by  faith,  and  we  work  by 
faith,  not  waiting  to  receive  the  promises. 

This  way  of  life  makes  no  advance  estimate  of  results, 
but  contents  itself  with  witnessing  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven.  The  witness  to  the  Kingdom  is  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven,  and  is  not  this  what  all  men  want?  Cannot 
the  Kingdom  appear  in  the  very  midst  of  violence,  and 
does  it  not  repeatedly?  The  smile  of  a  man,  the  love  of  a 
child,  the  confident  nonviolence  of  a  woman — these  are 
expressions  of  the  Kingdom,  and  they  appear  at  the  most 
unlikely  times. 

It  is  realistic  to  expect  to  be  exposed  to  evil  in  the 
world.  This  is  the  lot  of  the  man  who  practices  nonvio¬ 
lence  toward  Hitler.  But  the  pacifist  is  more  than  a 
practicer  of  nonviolence,  more  than  a  remonstrator  who 
says,  “I  thoroughly  disagree  with  what  you  are  doing, 
and  I  urge  you  to  stop  it;  I  mean  no  harm  to  you,  and 
I  see  no  reason  why  you  should  mean  any  harm  to  me.” 
He  does  see  why  Hitler  means  harm  to  him,  and  he  is 
not  satisfied  with  only  urging  Hitler  to  stop  what  he  is 
doing.  The  pacifist  is  a  peacemaker.  He  remonstrates 
with  both  sides;  he  appeals  to  what  is  best  in  both;  he 
exposes  himself  to  the  vindictiveness  of  both;  he  works 
for  the  good  of  both.  If  he  has  personally  contributed 
to  the  controversy,  he  repents. 

And  all  the  while  he  remains  sensitive  to  the  leadings 
of  the  Spirit.  The  love  of  God  will  come  to  show  m  his 
face.  His  individual  temporal  lot  cannot  be  foretold. 
But  somewhere,  un predictably,  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
will  become  manifest.  william  H.  Kuenninc 


Internationally  Speaking 

The  Treaty  of  the  Antarctic  has  been  sent  to 
the  Senate  for  approval.  This  Treaty  is  an  agree¬ 
ment  among  the  nations  engaged  in  exploration  in  the 
Antarctic  region,  excluding  military  activities  and  estab¬ 
lishments  from  that  region,  providing  for  cooperation 
in  the  solution  of  any  disagreements  which  may  arise, 
and  accepting  unlimited  inspection — on  request — in  case 
of  uncertainty  as  to  the  appropriateness  of  any  activities 
there  of  any  party  to  the  Treaty.  Participation  by  the 
United  States  and  Russia  in  an  agreement  for  unlimited 
inspection  is  itself  a  useful  precedent.  Even  more  im¬ 
portant  is  the  forestalling  of  rivalries  for  territorial  and 
strategic  advantage,  which  is  the  chief  purpose  of  the 
Treaty.  Those  concerned  for  world  peace  or  the  security 
of  the  United  States  should  encourage  approval  of  the 
Treaty  of  the  Antarctic. 

The  International  Court  is  a  potentially  important 
instrument  for  maintaining  peace.  The  President  has 


recommended  modification  of  the  Connally  Reservation 
to  United  States  adherence  to  the  Court,  which  now 
obstructs  the  development  and  effectiveness  of  the  Court. 
The  U.S.,  in  accepting  the  Court,  agreed  to  submit  to 
it  all  legal  disputes  with  countries  likewise  accepting 
the  Court's  authority — except  in  cases  which  the  U.S. 
decides  are  matters  of  domestic  jurisdiction.  It  is  this 
exception  that  the  President  wishes  to  modify  (see 
Friends  Journal  for  February  20,  page  122). 

An  important  element  in  national  security  is  provi¬ 
sion  for  orderly  settlement  of  international  disputes.  The 
reservation  by  some  nations  of  the  right  to  decide  for 
themselves  whether  or  not  a  dispute  is  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Court  seriously  discourages  the  use  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Court  and  so  obstructs  efforts  to  advance 
national  safety  by  increasing  the  good  order  of  the  world 
community. 

The  President’s  proposal  would  accept  for  the  Court 
the  ordinary  responsibility  of  a  court,  for  the  court 
rather  than  one  of  the  parties  to  a  dispute  to  decide 
whether  or  not  the  dispute  comes  within  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  court.  The  President  thus  proposes  to  re¬ 
move,  so  far  as  the  U.S.  can,  an  obstacle  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  world  peace.  The  President’s  proposal  deserves 
support.  Senators  who  support  it  deserve  encouragement. 

Ought  narrow  waterways  of  international  importance 
to  be  under  international  supervision?  Senator  Aiken 
of  Vermont  recently  made  the  interesting  suggestion  that 
the  United  States  ought  to  study  seriously  the  idea  of 
putting  the  Panama  Canal  under  United  Nations  admin¬ 
istration.  At  present  both  the  President  of  the  U.S.  and 
the  government  of  Panama  oppose  this  idea;  their  oppo¬ 
sition  does  not  invalidate  Senator  Aiken’s  su^estion. 
Nationalist  demonstrations  in  Panama  are  already  be¬ 
coming  embarrassing  to  the  U.S.  United  States  authority 
exercised  within  Panama’s  boundaries  is  sure  to  cause 
friction. 

Even  where  national  sensibilities  are  less  immediately 
aroused,  as  at  the  mouth  of  the  Baltic,  the  Straits  of 
the  Bosporus,  and  the  Malay  Straits,  waterways  that  are 
of  international  concern  are  likely  to  be  less  exposed  to 
the  hazards  of  national  rivalries  and  prejudices  when 
they  are  under  international  supervision  than  when  they 
are  arenas  of  conflict  between  local  patriotic  prejudices 
and  the  interests  of  their  many  users. 

A  genuine  system  of  international  administration  of 
narrow  waterways  of  international  interest  might  have 
prevented  the  recent  Suez  Canal  crisis.  Senator  Aiken’s 
suggestion  deserves  serious  consideration. 

International  administration  can  avoid  many  diffi¬ 
culties  with  economic  aid  and  development  programs. 
When  Ambassador  Lodge,  U.S.  delegate  to  the  United 
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Nations,  returned  from  a  recent  visit  to  the  new  nations 
of  Africa,  he  said  that  he  was  impressed  by  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  African  leaders  "to  strike  out  on  their 
own.”  This  determination  leads  them  to  look  for  aid 
in  development  to  international  organizations,  particu¬ 
larly  the  U.N.,  rather  than  to  individual  nations  like 
the  United  States  or  Russia,  which,  they  feel,  are  trying 
to  use  aid  programs  to  enlist  allies  rather  than  to  help 
the  development  of  the  countries  aided.  This  experience 
led  Ambassador  Lodge  to  conclude  that  foreign  aid 
programs  ought  to  be  multilateral  under  the  U.N.  rather 
than  bilateral  between  the  U.S.  (or  Russia)  and  the 
country  receiving  help. 

A  Concern  for  the 

WE  often  hear  about  captive  audiences.  Yet  a  per¬ 
son  can  always  get  up  and  walk  out  of  such 
"captivity”  on  the  pretext  of  a  sudden  seizure,  recollec¬ 
tion  of  an  urgent  telephone  call  which  had  temporarily 
slipped  the  mind,  or  as  a  simple  protest  at  what  he  is 
being  subjected  to  seeing  or  hearing.  I  know  of  no  one 
who  has  taken  up  the  cause  of  the  captive  consumer. 
Perhaps  no  one  would  ever  think  of  it  unless  he  had 
been  one,  and  unless  this  subject  had  been  raised  by 
various  eminent  persons — such  as  scientists,  medical  spe¬ 
cialists,  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  the 
American  Cancer  Society,  not  to  mention  a  number  of 
well-known  publications  and  the  bereaved.  Not  being 
able  to  fit  into  any  of  these  categories,  I  am  concerned 
about  the  case  of  the  captive  consumer  simply  as  an 
American  and  a  Quaker,  for  I  hope  that  it  is  typical  of 
the  American  Quaker  to  resent  and  to  oppose  any  cur¬ 
tailment  of  freedom. 

It  is  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  infringement  on 
liberty — in  itself,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  a  moral  ques¬ 
tion — that  I  ask  Friends  to  reflect  on  a  certain  matter. 
It  is  the  question  of  the  way  cigarettes  are  sold.  It  does 
not  have  to  do  with  the  question  of  moral  good  or  bad, 
right  or  wrong  involved  if  one  wishes  to  be  addicted  to 
tobacco;  furthermore,  it  has  no  interest  in  the  slighter 
questions  of  courtesy  to  one’s  associates  who  may  not 
particularly  enjoy  inhaling  secondhand  smoke,  or  whether 
growth  is  stunted  by  too  early  smoking,  and  the  like. 
It  is  also  not  concerned  with  whether  two-packers  have 
blacker  lungs  than  one-packers  and  hence  will  cough 
harder  as  the  years  go  by.  We  are  all  used  to  the  hackers 
by  now.  The  issue  is:  How  long  are  we  easy  in  accepting 
and  acquiescing  in  enslavement  as  an  unavoidable  part 
of  our  so-called  free  way  of  life? 


Lack  of  an  adequate  disarmament  program  is  em- 
barrasing  the  U.S.  With  a  conference  of  Western  nations 
now  meeting  in  Washington  to  work  out  their  program 
for  the  10-nation  East-West  disarmament  discussion  due 
to  begin  in  less  than  a  month,  the  U.S.  is  not  even  ready 
to  present  its  disarmament  plans  to  its  allies.  The  trouble 
seems  to  be  that  on  the  controlling  levels  U.S.  policy 
makers  are  more  concerned  to  devise  a  propaganda  reply 
to  the  Russian  proposal  last  September  of  total  disarma¬ 
ment  than  to  promote  the  regulation,  limitation,  and 
reduction  of  armaments  and  the  relaxing  of  the  arms 
race. 

February  18,  1960  Richard  R.  Wood 

Captive  Consumer 

Some  of  the  psychological  practices  of  the  cigarette 
companies  are  so  transparent  that  the  only  way  one  c?n 
explain  their  use  is  that  those  who  use  them  are  them¬ 
selves  captives  of  the  cigarette  habit.  One  who  is  enslaved 
is  not  in  a  position  to  object  to  any  methods  used  to 
enslave  others.  Hence  we  see  on  television,  hear  on 
radio,  and  find  on  almost  every  other  page  of  advertising 
in  most  of  our  magazines  (be  thankful  for  a  few  excep¬ 
tions!)  these  stereotypes:  cigarettes  recommended  by  the 
he-man;  the  sp>ortsman;  the  thinking  man;  the  distin¬ 
guished  man;  the  mellowed,  wise,  experienced  man 
(usually  offering  the  “best  brand”  to  his  granddaughter, 
for  whom  he  is  naturally  deeply  concerned);  the  charm¬ 
ing  young  woman  who  sells  everything  else  for  us;  the 
skilled  hostess;  the  movie  star. 

In  other  words,  the  most  popular  people  in  each 
group  of  the  ordinary  American  community  is  chosen  to 
tell  us,  first,  to  smoke,  and  second,  what  to  smoke.  What 
the  advertisers  do  not  imply  is  that  they  are  really  asking 
us  to  join  them  in  the  captivity  of  the  smoking  habit. 
They  are  negating  the  freedom  to  choose  by  beginning 
an  enslavement  which  renders  free  choice  impossible. 

But  to  present  cigarettes  in  these  ways  is  only  one 
of  the  techniques  in  use.  Free  cigarettes  are  easily  avail¬ 
able  through  brand  dispensers  on  college  campuses  and 
at  various  festive  events,  as,  shall  we  say,  “introductory 
gifts.” 

The  increasing  certainty  that  there  is  a  clear  relation¬ 
ship  between  smoking  and  lung  cancer  has  given  the 
tobacco  trade  a  field  of  new  adventure.  How  produce 
a  cigarette  that  has  as  much  nicotine  in  its  tars  as  the 
smoker  is  used  to  and,  at  the  same  time,  less?  This  is 
truly  a  conundrum.  Of  course,  one  easy  way  around  it 
— which  will,  incidentally,  sell  more  cigarettes — is  to 
produce  a  cigarette  that  actually  has  less  tar-nicotines 
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than  before.  The  smoker  can  adjust  very  well  by  simply 
increasing  the  number  he  smokes  to  get  the  reaction  he 
is  used  to.  Then  there  is  all  the  fun  of  the  filter  game, 
in  which  a  complete  cycle  has  now  been  made,  so  that 
some  advertisers  are  right  back  with  the  cigarettes  that 
"don’t  fool  around  with  any  of  that  silly  stuff  but  give 
you  fine  tobacco,  straight.”  Perhaps  the  manufacturers 
have  a  point  there,  because  it  has  been  said  that  the 
tobacco  in  filter  cigarettes  was  often  not  first  quality — 
strong  to  offset  the  weakening  of  filtering,  and  poorer 
than  it  should  have  been  by  tobacco  standards  because 
filter  quality  was  thought  to  make  up  for  tobacco  quality. 

No  wonder  the  cigarette  business  booms!  It  not  only 
sells  to  its  customers;  it  captures  them.  No  wonder  it 
can  afford  to  give  away  a  few  packs  to  anyone,  for  it  runs 
a  fine  chance  of  making  a  lifetime  consumer  of  three  or 
four  hundred  packs  a  year.  When  the  trade  steps  for¬ 
ward  to  sponsor  a  good  radio  or  television  program,  or 
sends  little  boys  to  a  summer  camp,  we  are  glad  for 
what  it  is  doing.  But  have  we  thought  of  the  real  price 
we  are  paying  for  these  services?  Does  not  the  question 
of  means  and  ends  come  in  here? 

I  live  opposite  an  entrance  to  a  public  recreation 
center,  and  I  cannot  keep  from  seeing  the  half-grown 
youngsters  sneaking  their  first  smokes  around  the  comer 
of  a  building.  I  am  not  worrying  about  the  smokes  as 
such  half  as  much  as  about  the  fact  that  I  know  that 
they,  too,  are  being  introduced  to  our  “free”  enslave¬ 
ment. 

Most,  if  not  all,  of  our  Quaker  colleges  have  accepted 
smoking  as  inevitable  as  food  and  air,  and  have  arranged 
comfortable  comers  where  it  may  be  done  without  fire 
hazard.  One  is  aware  of  esteemed  members  of  Quaker 
bodies  who  grow  irritable  and  restless  in  committee 
meetings  because  the  cigarette  is  calling  them  out  for 
a  smoke. 

I  have  smoked;  and  when  a  sense  of  responsibility 
made  me  feel  I  must  give  it  up  a  half  dozen  years  ago, 
I  faced  the  captivity.  It  hounded  me  through  every  wak¬ 
ing  hour  and  plagued  me  whenever  I  had  to  smell  to¬ 
bacco.  I  did  not  dare  to  be  alone  in  the  presence  of 
a  cigarette.  If  others  knew  of  my  decision,  they  could 
help  very  greatly.  For  three  years  I  had  to  think  hard 
of  other  things  and  of  how  much  I  really  longed  for 
freedom,  when  my  guests  smoked  their  own  cigarettes, 
and  then  ignominiously  1  had  to  hurry  to  douse  the 
stubs  they  left  behind.  A  wonderful  day  came  when  I 
knew  I  need  never  again  be  afraid  that  my  resolve  would 
weaken.  Since  then  I  have  had  a  sick  feeling  when  I  see 
the  habit  taking  hold — especially  when  a  young  thing 
says  lightly,  eyes  shining,  "I  can  quit  whenever  I  like!” 

Sometimes  it  seems  impossible  that  as  a  people  so 


proud  of  our  principles  of  integrity  and  of  our  respect 
for  the  individual,  we  can  so  completely  ignore  and  even 
encourage  deceptive  and  enslaving  methods  in  one  of 
our  major  economies.  We  cannot  hope  for  the  captive 
consumer  to  take  a  lead  in  protest,  for  such  courage 
must  spring  up  among  the  free.  Only  the  free,  freed, 
or  concerned  can  point  out  what  is  really  offered  in  that 
open  pack  in  the  extended  hand.  It  is  being  publicly 
stated  in  prominent  editorials  that  no  findings  about 
the  hazards  in  the  smoking  of  cigarettes  will  have  any 
marked  effect  on  smokers  because  the  addiction  is  so 
strong  that  they  would  continue  to  smoke  even  if  they 
knew  that  they  personally  would  contract  cancer  because 
of  it.  Did  they  really  “choose”  such  a  “freedom”  as  this? 

Grace  S.  Yaukey 

Use  of  Hymns  in  a  Day  School 

OR  three  years  the  students  of  the  seven  upper 
grades  of  Baltimore  Friends  School  have  been  meet¬ 
ing  for  morning  collection  in  the  new  auditorium.  The 
dignity  of  this  beautiful  room,  which  accommodates 
about  500,  adds  much  to  the  occasion.  As  the  students 
assemble  informally,  we  enjoy  selections  on  the  Baldwin 
organ,  played  by  students.  After  a  brief  silence,  followed 
by  suitable  readings  from  the  Bible  or  religious  litera¬ 
ture,  we  sing  from  the  latest  edition  of  A  Hymnal  for 
Friends. 

This  hymnal  contains  176  hymns,  50  of  which  are 
children’s  hymns,  doxologies,  evening  hymns,  or  bene¬ 
dictions  clearly  not  suitable  for  morning  student  gather¬ 
ings.  Of  the  remaining  126,  we  have  used  70  different 
hymns  in  each  of  the  three  years. 

What  are  the  most  popular  hymns?  The  tendency 
is  to  sing  the  hymns  we  know  the  best,  or  those  which 
contain  the  most  appealing  subject  matter.  Some,  of 
course,  fit  only  one  season  of  the  year  such  as  those  for 
Christmas.  One  hymn  has  been  sung  twelve  times  in 
three-year  period.  This  is  “We  Would  Be  Building,” 
number  117,  sung  to  the  moving  tune  “Finlandia.”  When 
we  sing  this  stirring  hymn,  we  can  be  heard  up  at  the 
meeting  house! 

Two  hymns  have  been  sung  eleven  times.  “God  of 
Our  Fathers,  Whose  Almighty  Hand,”  number  123,  is 
one  of  these,  sung  to  the  forceful  “Russian  Hymn”  tune, 
with  its  introduction  simulating  the  sound  of  trumpets. 
“Jacob’s  Ladder,”  number  165,  was  also  sung  eleven 
times.  Perhaps  it  expresses  very  well  the  efforts  of  stu¬ 
dents  to  climb  the  long  ladder  of  education. 

Three  hymns  have  been  sung  ten  times  in  our  col¬ 
lection  during  the  past  three  years.  One  is  the  lovely 
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white  spiritual,  "Lonesome  Valley,"  number  168.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  find  suitable  readings  in  the  Bible,  in 
poetry,  or  in  challenging  prose  passages  to  use  before 
singing  this  spiritual.  “This  Is  My  Father’s  World,” 
number  26,  is  naturally  popular  here,  as  the  words  were 
written  by  a  Baltimorean,  Maltbie  Babcock,  the  former 
pastor  of  Brown  Memorial  Presbyterian  Church.  "Make 
Large  Our  Hearts,”  number  101,  has  a  special  meaning 
for  us,  warning,  as  it  does,  against  prejudice  and  all  other 
barriers  that  separate  mankind. 

Six  hymns  have  been  sung  nine  times.  The  first  of 
these,  ‘Thine  Is  the  Glory,”  number  30b,  bids  fair  to 
overtake  the  first  two  in  popularity.  Its  placing  ahead 
of  some  others  would  not  be  surprising,  for  Miss  Isabel 
C.  Woods,  who  long  led  the  music  in  our  Lower  School, 
arranged  the  words  for  our  special  use,  and  the  school 
accompanist,  Mrs.  Virginia  Hurley,  transposed  the  music 
and  added  the  descant.  "When  Morning  Gilds  the 
Sky,”  number  38,  is  an  excellent  hymn  with  which  to 
begin  the  day,  as  is  "Holy,  Holy,  Holy,”  number  41. 
Perhaps  the  latter  is  sung  so  well  because  of  its  wide 
use  among  the  seventeen  denominations  from  which  we 
draw  our  student  body.  The  words  for  number  65,  "O 
Worship  the  King,  All  Glorious  Above,”  which  were 
written  by  a  Scottish  Member  of  Parliament,  follow 
closely  the  wonderful  description  of  God  found  in  the 
104th  Psalm.  “Faith  of  Our  Fathers,”  number  69,  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  Roman  Catholic,  is  inspiring  to  any  of  the 
four  great  faiths  represented  in  Friends  School,  Roman 
and  Greek  Orthodox  Catholic,  Jewish,  and  Protestant. 
"O,  Master  Let  Me  Walk  With  Thee,”  number  99,  a 
quiet  and  thoughtful  hymn,  whose  words  were  written 
by  a  Congregational  minister,  Washington  Gladden, 
expresses  the  passion  for  social  service  which  swept  the 
American  churches  in  his  day  and,  we  hope,  still  speaks 
to  all  of  us. 

Eight  hymns  have  been  sung  eight  times.  One  is  our 
own  alma  mater,  written  by  Roman  Steiner,  who  taught 
in  the  school  from  1898  to  1950,  with  words  by  Caroline 
Norment.  This  song  has  been  adopted  by  the  Friends 
School  in  Hobart,  Tasmania,  with  only  a  slight  change 
in  wording.  “Fairest  Lord  Jesus,”  number  21,  often 
called  the  "Crusader’s  Hymn,”  but  actually  written  much 
later,  is  always  popular  with  young  people’s  groups. 
"America  the  Beautiful,”  number  121,  can  be  sung 
wholeheartedly  by  anyone  who  stops  to  think  for  a 
moment  of  the  God-given  beauties  and  bounties  in  our 
country.  "Be  Thou  My  Vision,”  number  93;  “My  Faith 
It  Is  an  Oaken  Staff,”  number  74;  and  “He  Who  Would 
Valiant  Be,”  number  79,  are  much  sung  by  English 
Young  Friends,  although  number  93  came  from  Ireland. 


After  a  period  of  learning  these  hymns  we  have  come 
to  enjoy  them,  also.  "Rejoice,  Ye  Pure  in  Heart,”  num¬ 
ber  66,  has  the  swing  of  a  great  processional,  as  it  was 
written  to  be.  The  last  of  these  popular  hymns  is  per¬ 
haps  the  best  known  and  most  widely  used  by  the 
Protestant  churches  of  the  world.  It  is  number  75, 
Martin  Luther’s  great  expression  of  religious  faith  set 
to  music,  “A  Mighty  Fortress  Is  Our  God.” 

Bliss  Forbush 

Light  Wins 

By  Katherine  Hunn  Karsner 

A  wintry  storm  transforms  each  tree 
From  cold  bare  boughs  of  sepia,  gray. 

To  a  glistening,  shimmering  filigree 
And  makes  a  dramatic,  chill  display. 

For  crystals  cover  each  twig,  each  grass. 

While  icicles  festoon  roof  and  wire  • 

In  brittle  fringes  of  gleaming  glass. 

Each  prism  catches  the  sun’s  bright  fire 
And  flings  it  back  in  shafts  of  flame 
To  dazzle  the  eye,  enhance  the  lawn. 

But  the  sun  persists:  light  wins  the  game. 

And  all  in  a  moment  the  magic’s  gone. 

God-met 

By  Sam  Bradley 

A  vision  in  meetingl  For  vision  came 
From  your  soul’s  inheritance.  Came  most  quiet 
From  the  flocked  past,  star-watched,  ridged  white 
And  gentle,  gentle  as  a  rose.  It  lay 
Anthemed  in  your  eyes.  You  made  no  claim 
Of  marvelously  invoking  His  name. 

Almost  wistfully — with  no  ocean  roar 
Of  utter  rapture — you  had  come  to  pray: 

"Find — and  remember.  Find — remember.” 
Earnestly  that.  Nothing  more. 

O  witnessed  wonder:  He  remembers  you  I 

A  vision  of  meeting.  A  singling  from  the  host 
Of  God’s  loves,  to  find  and  gather  close 
Where  silence  proclaims.  At  last  you  knew 
The  folk  in  God’s  fair  field.  There  no  man-lost 
Cries  for  His  comforting.  And  none  rose 
To  lament,  Jonahlike,  the  blithe  gourd  shade 
That  withers  suddenly — virile  days 
Withering,  leaving  him  afraid. 

Intense  and  ageless  there,  being’s  inmost  praise 
Hallowed  the  ground. 

God  finds  you,  seeker.  In  Him  you  are  found! 
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Extracts  from  Epistles 

(Continued) 

Iowa  Yearly  Meeting,  Conservative 
From  an  epistle  read  in  our  Meeting  we  were  reminded 
that  many  feel  that  people  cannot  believe  in  peace  until  they 
see  it,  when  is  it  not  better  to  say,  “We  cannot  have  peace 
until  we  believe  in  it”?  International  problems  have  reached 
the  point  where  there  is  nothing  else  left  to  do  except  believe 
in  and  strive  for  peace.  There  is  great  power  in  the  hands  of 
a  truly  dedicated  person. 

Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  in  Ireland 
The  presentation  of  epistles  brought  us  a  deep  and  early 
sense  of  fellowship  with  Friends  throughout  the  world.  Here 
in  Ireland  regret  for  the  dwindling  minority  we  seem  to  be, 
pales  when  we  hear  of  groups  struggling  for  survival,  let  alone 
extension.  We  can  be  grateful  for  our  freedom  of  thought  and 
expression,  when  to  be  a  Friend  today  can  still  mean  persecu¬ 
tion.  The  call  to  serve  our  fellows,  hungering  physically  or 
spiritually,  has  been  clearly  sounded,  and  we  urge  its  claims 
on  our  members. 

Japan  Yearly  Meeting 

This  is  a  significant  year  for  the  Protestant  Churches  in 
Japan  as  they  are  celebrating  their  centennial,  and  it  is  the 
73rd  anniversary  of  Friends  work  in  Japan.  As  we  look  back 
through  the  years  we  are  grateful  for  those  Friends  who  have 
come  to  Japan  to  help  us  through  their  teaching  and  their 
lives,  and  for  those  Friends  abroad  who  have  supported  us 
with  their  constant  prayers  and  sympathy. 

Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Friends  Malagasy  Church  [Madagascar] 
We  have  received  messages  of  sympathy  from  churches  over 
the  world,  and  we  are  very  grateful  for  the  money,  clothes,  and 
food  that  have  been  sent.  The  Yearly  Meeting  has  received 
financial  help  from  London  Yearly  Meeting,  a  greater  amount 
than  that  received  through  the  Christian  Council  of  Mada¬ 
gascar.  So  we  are  able  to  set  about  repairing  and  rebuilding 
schools  and  churches,  and  giving  help  to  the  families  who  have 
lost  so  much. 

Near  East  Yearly  Meeting 

Because  of  ever-widening  areas  of  political  conflicts  in  the 
Middle  East  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  underlying 
causes  of  conflict  and  the  resulting  tensions.  Man’s  struggle 
for  personal  power  and  disregard  for  the  rights  of  fellow  men 
show  our  failure  to  live  Christ’s  way.  Friends  are  deeply  con¬ 
vinced  that  Christian  love  is  the  answer  to  man’s  problems, 
and  we  feel  that  the  example  of  love  as  Christ  taught  us  to 
live  it  would  meet  the  problems  of  man’s  world  in  such  a  way 
that  injustices,  suffering,  and  abuses  could  be  nonexistent. 

Nebraska  Yearly  Meeting 

More  powerful  than  hydrogen  bombs  or  atomic  submarines 
are  the  forces  of  understanding,  good  will,  friendship,  and 
love.  They  are  the  only  forces  that  can  make  for  a  peaceful 
world  or  help  to  bring  in  the  Kingdom  of  God.  As  members 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  we  are  called  upon  to  support  our 


boards  and  organizations  in  their  work  of  promoting  under¬ 
standing,  good  will,  friendship,  and  love. 

New  York  Yearly  Meeting 

Our  young  people,  having  led  us  into  unity  some  years  ago, 
are  pressing  us  now  to  wider  vision  and  greater  commitment, 
especially  in  expanding  our  service  in  Africa  and  in  applying 
moral  responsibility  to  national  policy.  They  are  seeking 
to  ease  the  hindrance  to  integration  in  the  South  by  having 
students  from  that  area  brought  into  our  homes,  in  order  to 
attend  Northern  schools. 

New  Zealand  General  Meeting 
During  our  sessions  we  have  often  been  bewildered  by  our 
ignorance  of  the  various  urgent  questions  arising  and  the 
necessity  for  careful  study  and  preparation  if  we  are  to  deal 
with  these  questions. 

Jesus  brings  us  comfort  in  the  words,  “Peace  I  leave  with 
you,  my  peace  I  give  unto  you:  not  as  the  world  giveth,  give  I 
unto  you.  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled,  neither  let  it  be 
afraid.’’ 

North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting,  Conservative 
In  deep  humility  we  pray  that  the  Giver  of  all  good  may 
strengthen  us  to  the  tasks  to  which  we  are  called  and  that  He 
may  guide  and  direct  us  every  step  of  our  way.  May  we  in 
truth  and  sincerity  join  with  people  of  good  will  in  every 
place  to  work  unceasingly  while  it  is  still  day,  having  faith 
that  if  we  work  and  faint  not,  the  hearts  of  men  may  be  free 
indeed. 

North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting,  Five  Years 
The  indifference  of  so  many  Friends  to  the  forces  which 
threaten  the  liberty,  the  souls,  and  the  very  existence  of  man¬ 
kind  is  cause  for  grave  concern.  However,  it  gives  us  joy  and 
strength  to  see  small  and  large  groups  of  Friends  in  North 
America  and  in  many  lands  in  distant  continents  witnessing 
to  Christ’s  love  and  power,  often  under  the  weight  of  the 
cross. 

Norway  Yearly  Meeting 

Harmony  cannot  be  created  by  anyone  individually.  We 
have  to  go  out  to  meet  each  other.  We  must  listen  not  only 
with  our  ears  but  also  with  our  hearts.  We  must  work  together 
towards  our  common  goal,  the  peace  for  which  everyone  is 
longing.  It  can  be  brought  about  by  love  but  not  by  compul¬ 
sion.  We  must  be  able  to  wait  for  its  ripening.  A  flower  can¬ 
not  be  opened  by  force — it  must  mature  and  so  open  from 
within. 

Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,  Conservative 
Our  hearts  are  filled  with  praise  and  worship  for  the  Lord’s 
great  love  and  oversight  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  world.  We 
hope  and  pray  He  will  guide  and  direct  the  leaders  of  our 
people,  and,  indeed,  of  all  peoples  towards  understanding  the 
rights  and  needs  of  everyone. 

Ohio  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Friends  Church 
We  are  pleased  to  have  a  large  group  of  young  people 
present  at  our  annual  sessions  and  for  their  participation  in 
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the  activities  of  the  Yearly  Meeting.  The  Peace  and  Service 
Committee  has  been  active  in  distributing  literature  informing 
our  young  men  on  the  teachings  of  the  Scriptures  with  regard 
to  war  and  of  the  provisions  of  our  government  for  the  con¬ 
scientious  objector. 

(To  be  Continued)  • 

About  Our  Authors 

William  H.  Kuenning  is  a  member  of  Downers  Grove 
Monthly  Meeting,  Downers  Grove,  Illinois. 

Richard  R.  Wood,  who  writes  “Internationally  Speaking” 
for  the  Friends  Journal,  was  for  many  years  Editor  of  The 
Friend.  Philadelphia. 

Grace  S.  Yaukey,  a  member  of  the  Friends  Meeting  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  is  Secretary  of  the  Peace  and  Christian 
Social  Relations  of  the  United  Society  of  Friends  Women. 
"A  Concern  for  the  Captive  Consumer”  appeared  in  the 
February  issue  of  the  Friends  Missionary  Advocate,  official 
organ  of  the  United  Society  of  Friends  Women  (Berne,  In¬ 
diana;  editorial  office.  Friends  Parsonage,  Carmel,  Indiana), 
and  is  reprinted  here  with  permission. 

Bliss  Forbush  is  Headmaster  of  Baltimore  Friends  School. 
He  also  served  as  Secretary  of  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting,  Stony 
Run,  and  as  Chairman  of  Friends  General  Conference  for 
many  years.  He  is  the  author  of  Elias  Hicks,  Quaker  Liberal. 
Recently  he  became  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of 
the  Friends  Journal. 

A  third  printing  (5,000  copies)  of  A  Hymnal  for  Friends, 
published  by  Friends  General  Conference,  has  been  announced 
for  March  15. 


Friends  and  Their  Friends 

The  Peace  and  Social  Order  Committee  of  Friends  General 
Conference  hopes  that  Friends  will  write  to  their  Senators 
encouraging  support  of  Senate  Resolution  94,  the  resolution 
introduced  by  Senator  Humphrey  to  give  effect  to  the  recom¬ 
mendation  by  President  Eisenhower.  Vice  President  Nixon, 
and  Attorney  General  Rogers  that  the  so-called  Connally  Res¬ 
ervation  be  omitted  from  the  act  by  which  the  United  States 
adhered  to  the  International  Court. 

The  Connally  Reservation  reserves  to  the  United  States  the 
right  to  decide  for  itself  whether  or  not  a  case  to  be  submitted 
to  the  International  Court  involves  a  matter  of  domestic  juris¬ 
diction.  before  accepting  the  Court’s  procedure  to  settle  the 
dispute.  This  reservation,  the  President  says,  has  tended  to 
discourage  the  use  of  the  Court  and  so  has  hampered  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  peaceful  means  of  settling  international  disputes. 

The  Court  does  not  deal  with  matters  of  domestic  jurisdic¬ 
tion.  The  usual  and  orderly  method  of  deciding  whether  a  par¬ 
ticular  case  involves  a  matter  of  domestic  jurisdiction  is  through 
the  Court  itself.  This  method,  which  the  President  recommends, 
would  be  used  after  the  adoption  of  Senate  Resolution  94. 


A  court  by  itself  is  not  sufficient  to  provide  peace  and  order 
in  a  community,  but  it  seems  that  an  effective  court  system  is 
necessary  if  a  community  is  to  be  adequately  prepared  for 
settling  disputes  peacefully.  Therefore  it  appears  that  suppiort 
of  Senate  Resolution  94  is  in  effect  support  for  the  peace  of 
the  world  and  the  security  of  the  United  States. 


A  limited  number  of  staff  positions  in  the  Junior  Confer¬ 
ence  and  High  School  Sections  at  the  forthcoming  Friends 
General  Conference,  June  24  to  July  1,  1960,  are  available  for 
qualiBed  Friends.  Teachers  in  the  Junior  Conference  who 
work  in  the  mornings  and  evenings  receive  $50;  others,  $40. 
High  School  Conference  staff,  who  live  at  the  same  hotel  as  the 
young  jjeople,  receive  room  and  board  plus  a  travel  allowance. 
Requests  for  an  application  form  should  be  sent  to  Friends 
General  Conference,  1515  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 


A  group  of  Friends  convened  at  Pendle  Hill  on  February  S 
to  5,  1960,  to  discuss  present-day  implications  of  the  peace  testi¬ 
mony.  Organizations  represented  were  the  Friends  Coordinat¬ 
ing  Committee  for  Peace  (comprising  representatives  of  the 
Board  on  Peace  and  Social  Concerns  of  the  Five  Years  Meet¬ 
ing),  the  Peace  and  Social  Order  Committee  of  Friends  General 
Conference,  the  Friends  Peace  Committee  of  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting,  the  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla¬ 
tion,  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee,  and  the  Friends 
World  Committee  for  Consultation. 

In  an  appeal  to  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  entitled 
"1970  without  Arms,”  the  group  called  on  Friends  to  develop 
the  United  Nations  and  to  settle  disputes  in  courts  and  by 
international  law  without  resort  to  violence.  It  opposes  an 
international  army  but  favors  an  international  police  force. 
Other  demands  were  the  inclusion  of  the  People’s  Republic  of 
China  within  the  U.N.;  the  creative  use  of  our  agricultural 
abundance;  that  Friends  refrain  from  war  service  and  serve 
voluntarily  for  peaceful  purposes;  voluntary  contributions  to 
the  U.N.,  such  as  the  group  of  Urbana-Champaign  Friends 
made;  nonviolent  action,  such  as  the  Fort  Detrick  Vigil  and 
the  voyage  of  the  Golden  Rule, 

Copies  of  the  full  text  are  available  from  the  Friends 
Committee  on  National  Legislation,  245  Second  Street,  N.E., 
Washington  2,  D.  C. 


A  most  encouraging  growth  in  Meeting  membership  is  re¬ 
vealed  in  a  paragraph  of  the  Hartford  Monthly  Meeting, 
Conn.,  Bulletin.  Alice  E.  Joigensen,  the  recorder,  comments 
on  the  20th  anniversary  and  tlie  10th  year  in  the  present  meet¬ 
ing  house  as  follows:  "In  the  spring  of  1940,  when  we  organ¬ 
ized.  we  had  38  members,  of  whom  five  were  associate  members 
[children].  Ten  years  later,  in  1950,  we  started  the  year  with 
83  members;  21  were  associate  members.  At  the  beginning  of 
1960  we  have  202  members  (80  associate)  so  that  in  each  of  the 
ten  years  we  have  more  than  doubled  our  membership.  When 
we  organized,  all  members  were  resident  members.  In  1950  we 
had  13  nonresidents.  Today  there  are  28  out  of  the  total  mem¬ 
bership  of  202.  The  number  under  21  years  of  age  is  76,  and 
the  number  of  associate  members  is  80.” 
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A  new  salary  schedule  for  teachers  at  the  Germantown 
Friends  School,  Philadelphia,  will  go  into  effect  next  fall.  The 
minimum  starting  salary  is  |4,000  for  a  starting  teacher  and 
increases  to  $4,500  during  the  first  three  years  of  teaching. 
After  ten  years’  experience  a  teacher’s  minimum  salary  is 
$6,000.  Above  $6,000,  salary  increases  will  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  unusual  merit,  up  to  $7,200.  In  addition,  for  extraor¬ 
dinarily  gifted  teachers  with  at  least  15  years’  experience, 
salaries  run  to  a  maximum  of  $8,000.  Salaries  of  $7,200  to 
$8,000  will  be  only  for  teachers  whose  excellence  in  classroom 
teaching  is  supplemented  by  unusually  fine  contributions  to 
the  life  of  the  school  and  to  their  professional  fields.  There 
are  a  number  of  teachers  in  the  school  who  are  working  on 
local  and  national  committees  of  teachers  preparing  materials 
and  courses  of  study  in  the  fields  of  mathematics,  foreign 
languages,  social  studies,  English,  and  music,  or  working  on 
research  projects  in  their  fields. 


For  many  years  the  Philadelphia  Young  Friends  Movement 
has  been  responsible  for  printing  the  annual  William  Penn 
Lecture.  A  decision  has  been  made  to  discontinue  this  practice 
for  1960  and  the  years  to  follow. 


At  the  Conference  on  Indian  Affairs  held  at  Albuquerque, 
New  Mexico,  February  4  to  7,  it  was  suggested  "that  the  word 
termination  and  any  policy  of  imposed  termination  be  aban¬ 
doned  as  confusing  and  misleading  to  all  and  frightening  to 
American  Indians.  At  the  present  time  the  goal  of  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Indian  Health  Division  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  should  be  to  provide  health,  education,  welfare, 
and  expanded  economic  development  programs  which  would 
place  Indians  on  an  equal  footing  with  other  Americans.  Such 
a  program  should  continue  until  such  time  as  Indians  them¬ 
selves  ask  that  federal  control  and  special  services  to  them  be 
discontinued. 

"We  have  confidence  that  Indians  desire  to  achieve  eco¬ 
nomic  self-sufficiency  and  full  control  of  their  own  affairs. 

"We  are  encouraged  by  the  many  evidences  of  a  new  and 
responsible  leadership  among  American  Indians  today.  We 
recognize  that  there  are  many  difficult  problems  which  must 
be  faced  in  a  transition  from  federal  control  to  Indian  self- 
sufficiency. 

"We  believe  they  can  be  solved  by  a  cooperative  effort 
among  people  in  the  federal,  state,  and  local  governments  and 
the  Indians  involved.  These  solutions  will  include  special  pro¬ 
visions  to  safeguard  the  Indian  lands  and  the  traditional  form 
of  government." 


“Peter  Peri,”  says  the  London  Friend  of  December  18, 
1959,  "has  been  awarded  a  bronze  medal  at  the  International 
Graphic  Competition  in  Leipzig  on  ‘Peace  for  the  World’  for 
his  etching  ’Nuclear  War,'  which  is  a  variation  on  Raphael’s 
cartoon  ‘The  Massacre  of  the  Innocents.’  Thirty-two  nations 
took  part  in  the  competition,  and  there  were  five  contributors 
from  England.” 


Letters  to  the  Editor 

Letters  are  subject  to  editorial  revision  if  too  long.  Anonymous 
communications  cannot  be  accepted. 

In  his  "Letter  from  Geneva”  of  January  16,  1960,  Robert  J. 
Leach  makes  the  pro{>osal  to  spend  hundreds  of  billions  of 
dollars  on  a  Save  the  Human  Race  Year. 

It  takes  a  big  figure,  of  course,  to  reduce  a  ten-million  dollar 
investment  by  the  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  to  a  “token” 
investment.  In  1958  the  combined  earnings  of  the  500  largest 
United  States  industrial  corporations  were  only  about  9.6  bil¬ 
lion  dollars,  and  their  total  invested  capital  was  100.7  billion 
dollars.  In  that  same  year,  the  100  largest  foreign  companies 
had  combined  earnings  of  only  2.2  billion  dollars  and  total 
assets  of  47.1  billion  dollars. 

As  for  our  Geneva  correspondent’s  idea  of  “transferring” 
the  capital  of  the  “self-perpetuating  megalithic”  corporations 
to  the  United  Nations,  I  am  amazed  that  he  recommends  what 
would  be  expropriation  of  the  property  of  stockholders. 

I  have  an  aversion  to  vague  proposals  for  making  this  a 
better  world,  especially  when  it  is  assumed  that  gathering 
together  a  large  sum  of  money  or  venture  capital  is  the  first 
and  principal  step  in  the  solution  of  an  extremely  complex 
problem,  such  as  how  to  bring  a  fuller  life  to  an  increasingly 
large  world  population.  ' 

Caracas,  Venezuela  R.  W.  Leach 


I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  an  error  in  the  Friends 
Journal  for  February  20,  1960.  In  the  article  on  "Harriet 
Tubman  and  Her  Friends”  the  author  states  that  Harriet 
Tubman  lived  in  “Auburn,  New  Jersey.”  It  should  have  been 
Auburn,  New  York.  Her  house  is  still  standing  outside  that 
city  and  is  maintained  as  a  museum.  I  refer  readers  to  a  long 
poem  by  Sarah  Cleghom  in  her  Poems  of  Peace  and  Freedom. 

"The  True  Ballad  of  Glorious  Harriet  Tubman” 

When  the  war  was  over,  did  she  repose 
Her  toiling  foot  and  hand? 

She  went  to  the  town  of  Auburn,  New  York, 

And  earned  an  acre  of  land. 

Ithaca,  New  York  Sarah  D.  Wray 


The  comments  on  William  Maier’s  careful  advice  on 
"Friends  and  Investments”  scarcely  question  whether  Friends 
should  make  investments  but  only  how.  I  question  the  whole 
idea  of  investments. 

Can  we  not  take  seriously  Jesus’  advice  to  the  rich  young 
ruler?  This  would  mean  working  for  a  living  instead  of  own¬ 
ing  for  a  living.  It  might  even  mean  living  in  creative  poverty, 
where  one  is  not  ashamed  to  accept  a  neighbor’s  extra  shirt  or 
apron;  living  without  bills  for  telephone,  modem  car,  and 
gadgets;  living  in  touch  with  the  poor,  perhaps  with  a  home 
garden  to  keep  expenses  low  and  oneself  closer  to  the  earth, 
on  which  we  live. 

Narvon,  Pa.  Marcia  O’Hacan 
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Coming:  Events 

(Calendar  events  for  the  date  of  issue  will  not  be  included  if  they 
have  been  listed  in  a  previous  issue.) 

MARCH 

6 — Abington  Meeting,  Jenkintown,  Pa.,  Adult  Class,  10  a.m.: 
Richard  K.  Taylor,  “The  American  Friends  Service  Committee.” 

6 — Central  Philadelphia  Meeting,  Race  Street  west  of  15th,  Con¬ 
ference  Class,  11:40  a.m.:  Norman  J.  Whitney,  "Disarmament.” 

6— Frankford  Monthly  Meeting,  Penn  and  Orthodox  Streets, 
Philadelphia,  Adult  Class,  11:30  a.m.:  Richard  R.  Wood,  "World 
Order  Study  Program.” 

6— Frankford  Friends  Forum,  Unity  and  Wain  Streets,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  3  p.m.:  Concert  by  Singing  City,  with  Elaine  Brown  as  Con¬ 
ductor.  Dramatic  reading  by  Irvin  C.  Poley. 

6 — Area  Conference  for  Overseers,  sponsored  by  the  Friends 
Peace  Committee,  Philadelphia,  at  Central  Philadelphia  Meeting, 
3  to  5:30  p.m. 

6—  Valley  Meeting  (see  address  below),  8  p.m.,  "International 
Politics.”  Leader,  George  Willoughby. 

10 — Thursday  Noon-Hour  Address  at  20  South  12th  Street,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  12:25  to  12:55  p.m.:  Josephine  Benton,  "On  Becoming  Chil¬ 
dren  of  God.” 

10 — Evening  Talk  on  the  Old  Testament  at  Haddonheld  Meet¬ 
ing,  N.  J.,  8  p.m.:  Neil  Hartman,  "The  Story  of  Joseph.”  Sponsored 
by  the  Meeting  on  Worship  and  Miniitry. 

10 — At  Pendle  Hill,  Wallingford,  Pa.,  7:45  p.m.:  Douglas  V. 
Steere,  "Berlin,  Jerusalem,  Delhi.” 

11  to  13 — Southeastern  Friends  Conference  at  the  Orlando, 
Florida,  Meeting  House,  316  East  Marks  Street. 

12 — Salem  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Woodstown,  N.  J.,  10:30  a.m. 

12 —  Haddonfield  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  3  p.m.: 
meeting  for  worship  and  business;  5:30,  supper  served  by  the  Meet¬ 
ing;  7  p.m.,  Indian  pageant  by  young  people  from  three  Monthly 
Meetings  and  report  on  “The  American  Indian  Today”  by  Chief 
Sunrise,  a  Sioux  Indian,  and  Robert  Haines,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

13 —  First-day  .School,  Abington  Meeting,  Jenkintown,  Pa.,  10  a.m., 
Larry  Miller,  General  Secretary,  Friends  General  Conference: 
"Friends  General  Conference.” 

13 — At  Valley  Meeting,  Old  Eagle  School  Road,  north  of  Route 
202,  about  a  mile  southwest  of  King  of  Prussia,  Pa.,  8  p.m.  Theme, 
"Applied  Christianity.”  Sponsored  by  the  Meetings  on  Worship  and 
Ministry  of  Valley  and  Schuylkill  Meetings,  Pa.  “Organizations  of 
Business,"  with  Robert  Nelson  as  leader. 

17 — Thursday  Noon-Hour  Address  at  20  South  12th  Street,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  12:25  to  12:55  p.m.:  Clarence  E.  Pickett,  "Renewal  of 
Life.” 

20 — V'alley  Meeting  (see  address  above),  8  p.m..  Burton  Parshall, 
"The  Choice  of  Investments.” 

20 — Merion,  Pa.,  Community  Forum,  615  Montgomery  Ave.,  at 
8  p.m.:  Nora  Wain,  "A  Peculiar  People?” 

24-30 — Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  304  Arch  Street. 

APRIL 

7 —  Sixth  Parent-Teacher  Training  Day  at  Wrightstown,  Pa., 
Meeting,  9:45  a.m.  to  2:45  p.m.  Speaker,  Miriam  Jones,  Principal 
of  Haverford  Friends  School:  "W'hat  Is  the  Basis  of  Quaker  Wor¬ 
ship?”  Betty  Glueck,  Blanche  Zimmermann,  Janet  Schroeder,  and 
Agnes  Coggeshall  will  be  panel  leaders.  Lunch  will  be  served  by 


the  Meeting  (at  75  cents),  but  lunch  for  children  ought  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  parents.  Provision  will  be  made  for  small  children. 

BIRTHS 

BAK — On  January  20,  to  Donkyu  and  Elizabeth  Eves  Bak  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  a  son,  Jonchok  Lawrence  Bak.  The  mother  is 
a  member  of  Newtown,  Pa.,  Monthly  Meeting.  The  child  is  the 
grandson  of  William  and  Julia  Eves  of  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

PENNOCK — On  February  2,  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  to  Edward  T. 
and  Agnes  Snyder  Pennock  of  14  West  5th  Street,  New  Castle,  Del., 
a  second  child,  Margaret  Tatnall  Pennock.  She,  her  parents,  and 
brother  Jonathan  are  members  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  Monthly 
Meeting. 

TERZIAN — On  February  15,  to  Dr,  Albert  Stephan  and  Ellen 
Ruth  Terzian  of  Radnor,  Pa.,  a  daughter,  Elizabeth  Jane  Alene. 
The  mother  is  a  member  of  Radnor,  Pa.,  Monthly  Meeting. 

WILCOX — On  February  13,  to  Louis  and  Margaret  Wilcox  of 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  a  son,  Louis  V.  Wilcox,  III.  The  mother  is  a  member 
of  Miami  Monthly  Meeting  at  Waynesville,  Ohio,  as  are  also  the 
maternal  grandparents,  Albert  and  Maria  Schnaitman. 

DEATHS 

ALFORD — On  February  10,  suddenly,  John  Alford  of  New 
Orleans  Meeting,  aged  69  years.  He  was  an  internationally  knoivn 
scholar  in  the  held  of  art  criticism  and  established  the  Art  Depart¬ 
ment  at  the  University  of  Toronto.  He  found  a  satisfactory  religious 
home  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  beginning  at  Providence  Meeting, 
R.  1.  Later  he  was  a  member  of  Bloomington  Meeting,  Ind.  He  had 
served  the  Society  well  as  a  discussion  leader  and  most  particularly 
in  his  ministry  to  young  people.  His  great  interest  was  Pendle  Hill. 
A  memorial  service  was  held  in  New  Orleans  on  February  28  in 
the  auditorium  of  the  Newcomb  College  Art  Building.  He  was  the 
husband  of  Roberta  Murray  Alford  and  father  of  Mrs.  Ronald 
Weyman  of  Toronto,  Martin  Alford  of  Ottawa,  Peter  Alford  of 
Toronto,  Mrs.  Harry  Frisch  of  Summit,  N.  J.,  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Behr- 
man  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  Mrs.  Peter  Hammond  of  Cirencester, 
England. 

CRONK— On  February  19,  at  Ossining,  N.  Y.,  Nathaniel  E. 
Cronk,  aged  79.  He  was  a  member  of  Chappaqua  Monthly  Meeting, 
New  York  Yearly  Meeting,  and  is  survived  by  a  sister,  Cornelia 
Hunt;  a  daughter,  Louise;  and  a  son,  Elwood. 

FLACCUS — On  November  30,  1959,  at  Missoula,  Montana,  Laura 
Kimball  Flaccus.  Though  not  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
she  felt  close  to  the  Lansdowne,  Pa.,  and  North  Sandwich,  N.  H., 
Meetings  and  was  a  loyal  supporter  of  Friends  activities.  She  it 
survived  by  four  sons,  Kimball  Flaccus,  Louis  W.  Flaccus,  Jr.,  David 
P.  Flaccus,  and  Edward  Flaccus;  and  ten  grandchildren. 

GARDNER — On  February  10,  in  a  nursing  home  in  Canan¬ 
daigua,  N.  Y.,  Sunderland  P.  Gardner,  Jr.,  of  Farmington,  N.  Y., 
a  member  of  Old  Farmington  Meeting  (now  Orchard  Park  Meeting), 
N.  Y.  He  was  bom  in  Farmington  in  1869  and  lived  there  all  his 
life.  He  was  a  railroad  engineer.  A  Friends  service  was  held  on 
February  14  at  the  Cotton  Funeral  Home  in  Victor,  N.  Y.  Burial 
was  in  Farmington  Friends  Cemetery. 

REASON — On  December  24,  1959,  at  Waynesville,  Ohio,  Percy 
Reason,  a  member  of  Miami  Monthly  Meeting.  Immediate  sur¬ 
vivors  are  his  wife.  Opal;  a  son  Loren,  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  and  a 
sister,  Elsie  Hockett,  of  Waynesville.  A  faithful  attendee  of  Friends 
meetings,  he  will  be  greatly  missed  by  relatives  and  friends. 


MEETING  ADVERTISEMENTS 


ARIZONA 

PKOBVIX  —  Sundays,  9:45  a.m..  Adult 
Study;  11  a.ni..  Meeting  for  Worshir  Rnd 
First-day  School.  17th  Street  and  Glendale 
Avenue.  James  Dewees,  Clerk,  1928  West 
Mitchell. 


CALIFORNIA 

CKAXmoVT — Friends  meeting,  9:80  a.m. 
on  Scripps  campus,  10th  and  Columbia. 
Edward  Balls,  Clerk,  489  W.  6th  Street. 

z;a  JOXiX.A— Meeting,  11  a.m.,  7880  Eads 
Avenue.  Visitors  call  OL  4-7459. 

Xi08  AVOBX.X8— Meeting,  11  a.m.,  Unlv. 
Meth.  Church,  4th  floor,  817  W.  84th  Street. 

FAXO  AXTO— First-day  school  for  chil¬ 


dren  and  adults,  10  a.m.  Meeting  for 
worship  at  11.  957  Colorado. 

FASAOBHA — 526  E.  Orange  Grove  (atOak- 
land).  Meeting  for  worship,  Sunday,  11  a.m. 
BAB  FBAHCISCO— Meetings  for  worship. 
First-days,  11  a.m.,  2100  Lake  Street. 

COLORADO 

SBBVBB — Mountain  View  Meeting,  10:45 
a.m.,  2026  8.  Williams.  Clerk,  8U  9-1790. 
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DISTRICT  OP  COLOMBIA 

WASHIHOTOir— Meeting,  Sunday.  9  a.m. 
and  11  a.m.,  2111  Florida  Avenue,  N.W., 
one  block  from  Connecticut  Avenue. 


FLORIDA 

9ATTOMA  BEACH  —  Meeting.  11  a.m., 
Flrst-davs  at  rioo  Xortb  Halifax  Avenue. 
Information,  Sarah  Belle  George,  CL  2-2333. 

OAXHEtrVTI.X.E  —  Meeting  for  worship. 
First-days,  11  a.m.,  116  Florida  Union. 

JACXSOHVIBXiB  —  Meeting  for  worship, 

11  a.  m..  YWCA.  Contact  EV  9-4345. 

mAXZ — Meeting  for  worship  at  T.W.C.A., 
114  S.E.  4th  St..  11  a.m.;  First-day  school, 
10  a.m.  Miriam  Toepel,  Clerk.  TU  8-6629. 

MIAMI — University,  Wesley  Foundation, 
Sundavs  7:30  p.m.  Clerk,  MO  1-5036. 

OHLAHBO-WIHTXB  PAXK— Meeting,  11 

a.m.,  316  B.  Marks  St.,  Orlando:  MI  7-3025. 

PAXiM  BEACH  —  Friends  Meeting,  10:80 
a.m.,  823  North  A  St.,  Lake  Worth. 

8T.  PETBRSBITBCI — Flrst-day  school  and 
meeting,  11  a.m.,  130  19th  Avenue  S.E. 


GEORGIA 

ATIiAHTA  — Meeting  for  worship  and 
Flrst-day  school  at  10  a.m.  1384  Falrvlew 
Road,  N.E.,  Atlanta  6.  Phern  St&nley, 
Clerk.  Phone  DR  8-6357. 


ILLINOIS 

DOWHEB8  OBOVB  (suburban  Chicago)— 
Meeting  and  Flrst-day  school,  10:30  a.m., 
Avery  Coonley  School.  1400  Maple  Avenue; 
telephone  WCiodland  8-2040. 


INDIANA 

BVAH8VTI.I.B — Meeting.  Sundays,  TMCA. 
11  a  m.  For  lodging  or  transportation  call 
Herhert  Ooldhor,  Clerk,  HA  5-5171  (eve¬ 
nings  and  week  ends.  OR  6-7776). 

XHDIAHAPOIiIS-lAn thorn  Friends.  1040 
W  42nd  Street.  Meeting  for  worship  and 
Flrst-day  school,  10  a.m.  Telephone  LI 
6-0422. 


KENTUCKY 

BOTTI8VII1Z.E  —  Meeting  and  Flrst-day 
school.  10:30  a.m.  Sundays,  Neighborhood 
House.  428  S.  First  St.;  phone  TW  5-7110. 


MARYLAND 

SAHDT  SPBIHO  —  Meeting  (united). 
First-days,  11  a.m.;  20  miles  from  down¬ 
town  Washington,  D.  C.  Clerk:  R.  B. 
Thomas:  telephone  WA  4-3306. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

OAMBHXDCIB — Meeting,  Sunday,  5  Long¬ 
fellow  Park  (near  Harvard  Square),  9:30 
a.m.  and  11  a.m.;  telephone  TR  6-6888. 

WBi:iXiE8X.XT  —  Meeting,  Sunday,  10:30 
a.m.  at  Tenacre  Country  Day  School, 
Benvenue  Street  near  Grove  Street. 

WOBCESTEH  —  Pleasant  Street  Friends 
Meeting,  901  Pleasant  Street  Meeting  for 
worship  each  Flrst-day,  11  a.m.  Telephone 
PL  4-3887. 


MICHIGAN 

BBTHOIT — Meeting.  Sundays.  11  a.m.  In 
Highland  Park  YWCA.  Woodward  and 
Winona.  TO  7-7410  evenings. 

AHH  ABBOB — Meeting  at  1416  Hill,  10:80 
a.m.  to  11:30  a.m.;  Adult  Forum  from 
11:45  a.m.  to  12:30  p.m.  each  Sunday. 

XAXAMAZOO  —  Meeting  for  worship,  10 


a.m.,  discussion,  11  a.m..  Friends’  Meeting 
House,  608  Denner.  Call  FI  9-1754. 


MINNESOTA 

MXHHBAPOIiXS — Meeting,  11  a.m..  Flrst- 
day  school,  10  a.m.,  44th  Street  and  York 
Avenue  S.  Harold  N.  Tollefson,  Minister, 
4421  Abbott  Avenue  S.;  phone  WA  6-9675. 


NEW  JERSEY 

ATLANTIC  CITT  —  Meeting  for  worship, 
11  a.m.,  Flrst-day  school,  10:30  a.m.,  South 
Carolina  and  Pacific  Avenues. 

BOTBB — Flrst-day  school,  11  a.m.,  wor¬ 
ship,  11:15  a.m.,  (Quaker  Church  Road. 

HADDONPIBX.D— Meeting  for  worship,  11 
a.m.:  First-day  school,  9:45  a.m.  Midweek 
meeting.  Fourth-day,  10  a.m.  Lake  Street. 

MANA8QT7AH— First-day  school,  10  a.m., 
meeting,  11:15  a.m.,  route  35  at  Manas- 
quan  Circle.  Walter  Longstreet,  Clerk. 

MONTCLAIB — 289  Park  Street,  Flrst-day 
school,  10:30  a.m.;  worship,  11  a.m.  (July, 
August,  10  a.m.).  Visitors  welcome. 


NEW  MEXICO 

ALBTTQITBBQITB— Meeting  and  Flrst-day 
School,  11  a.m.,  815  Girard  Blvd.,  N.E., 
Albuquerque.  John  Atkinson,  Clerk.  Phone 
ALpine  5-9588. 


NEW  YORK 

BUETAZiO — Meeting  and  Flrst-day  school, 
11  a.m.,  1272  Delaware  Ave.;  phone  EL  0252. 

LOHO  ISLAND— Northern  Boulevard  at 
Shelter  Rock  Road,  Manhasset.  First-day 
school,  9:45  a.m.:  meeting,  11  a.m. 

NBW  TOBH  —  First-day  meetings  for 
Worship: 

11  a.m.  221  E.  15th  St.,  Manhattan 

Earl  Hall,  Columbia  University 
110  Schermerhorn  St.,  Brooklyn 
187-16  Northern  Blvd.,  Flushing 
3:80  p.m.  Riverside  Church,  10th  floor 
Telephone  GRamercy  8-8018  (Mon.-Frl. 
9-4)  about  Flrst-day  schools,  monthly 
meetings,  suppers,  etc. 

STBACUSB — Meeting  and  First-day  school, 
11  a.m.,  YWCA,  839  E.  Onondaga  Street. 


OHIO 

CINCINNATI — Meeting  for  worship,  10 
a.m.,  3601  Victory  Parkway.  Telephone 
Lucile  Knight,  Clerk,  at  EA  1-2769. 

CLEVELAND — Meeting  for  worship  and 
First-day  school,  11  a.m.,  10916  Magnolia 
Drive.  Telephone  TU  4-2695. 

TOLEDO  —  Unprogrammed  meeting  for 
worship,  First-days,  10  a.m.,  Lamson 

Chapel,  T.W.C.A.,  1018  Jefferson. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

DUNNINGS  CBEEH— At  FIshertown,  10 
miles  north  of  Bedford:  Flrst-day  school, 

10  a.m.,  meeting  for  worship,  11  a.m. 

HABBI8BURO  —  Meeting  and  Flrst-day 
school,  11  a.m.,  YWCA,  4th  and  Walnut  Sts. 

HAVEBEOBD — Buck  Lane,  between  Lan¬ 
caster  Pike  and  Haverford  Road.  Flrst-day 
school,  10:80  a.m.  Meeting  for  Worship  at 

11  a.m. 

LANCA8TBB — Meeting  house,  Tulane  Ter¬ 
race,  1  miles  west  of  Lancaster,  off  U.S. 
30.  Meeting  and  First-day  school,  10  a.m. 

MEDIA — 125  West  Third  Street.  Meeting 
for  worship  at  11  a.m. 

PHILADELPHIA  —  Meetings,  10:30  a.m., 
unless  specified;  telephone  LO  8-4111  for 
Information  about  Flrst-day  schools. 
Byberry,  one  mile  east  of  Roosevelt  Boule¬ 
vard  at  Southampton  Road.  11  a.m. 


Central  Philadelphia,  Race  St.  west  of  Idtb. 
Chestnut  Hill,  100  East  Mermaid  Lane. 
Coulter  Street  and  Germantown  Avenue. 
Fair  Hill,  Germantown  A  Cambria,  11:15a.m. 
Fourth  A  Arch  Sts..  First-  and  Fifth-days. 
Frankford,  Penn  A  Orthodox  Sts.,  in:.30a.m. 
Frankford,  Unity  and  Wain  Streets,  11  a.m. 
Green  St.,  45  W.  School  House  L.,  11  a.m. 
Powelton.  86th  and  Pearl  Streets,  11  a.m. 

PITT8BUBOH  —  Worship  at  10:80  a.m., 
adult  class,  11:45  a.m.,  1353  Shady  Avenue. 

BEADING  —  First-day  school,  10  a.m., 
meeting,  11  a.m.,  108  North  Sixth  Street. 

STATE  COLLBGB  —  818  South  Atherton 
Street.  Flrst-day  school  at  9:30  a.m., 
meeting  for  worship  at  10:45  a.m. 


TENNESSEE 

MEMPHIS  —  Meeting,  Sunday,  9:80  Am. 
Clerk,  Myrtle  Nash,  FA  8-6574. 

NASHVILLE — Meeting  for  worship,  10:30 
a.m.,  Sundays,  2020  Broadway.  Call  CY 
8-3747 


TEXAS 

AUSTIN  —  Worship,  Sundays,  11  Am.. 
First-day  school,  10  a.m.,  606  Rathervue 
Place.  Clerk,  Priscilla  Zuck,  GR  7-3414. 

DALLAS— Sunday,  10:80  Am.,  Adventist 
Church,  4009  N.  Central  Expressway. 
Clerk,  Kenneth  Carroll,  Religion  Dept., 
S.M.U.:  PL  2-1846. 

HOUSTON  —  Live  Oak  Friends  Meeting, 
Sunday,  11  a.m..  Council  of  Churches 
Building,  9  Chelsea  PlacA  Clerk,  Walter 
Whitson:  JAckson  8-6418. 


VIRGINIA 

CLEABBBOOH — Meeting  for  worship  at 
Hopewell  Meeting  House,  First-days  at 
10:15  a.m.;  Flrst-day  school  at  11  Am. 

LINCOLN  —  Goose  Creek  United  Meeting 
House.  Meeting  for  worship,  11:15  Am., 
First-day  school,  10  Am. 

WINCHESTEB  — Centre  Meeting  House, 
corner  of  Washington  and  Piccadilly 
Streets.  Meeting  for  worship.  First-days 
at  10:15  Am.;  First-day  school,  10:45  Am. 


WASHINGTON 

SEATTLE  —  University  Friends  Meeting, 
3859A  15th  Avenue,  N.E.  Worship.  10  Am.; 
discussion  period  and  First-day  school.  11 
a.m.  Telephone  MElrose  2-9983. 


FOR  SALE 


10%  ACRES,  beautiful  location  near  New 
Hope.  Pa  Fine  road.  Ideal  for  home,  may 
divide,  3  parcels,  $2,000.  per  acre.  Box 
K-141,  Friends  Journal. 


AVAILABLE 


EXECUTIVE  —  Swarthmore  graduate,  14 
years  experience  in  sales  and  office  man¬ 
agement,  administration,  public  relations, 
house  organ  editing,  personnel  and  re¬ 
search.  Box  G-143,  Friends  Journal. 


BUSINESSMAN,  31,  Swarthmore  gradu¬ 
ate.  with  ten  years  successful  experience 
in  sales  management  and  business  admin¬ 
istration,  finds  conflicts  with  Friends  way 
of  life  too  great  in  present  situation.  De¬ 
sires  position  in  business  or  institution 
run  by  Friends  and/or  consistent  with 
Friends  principles.  Presently  located  In 
New  York  area,  and  prefer  this  area,  but 
open  to  change.  Write  Box  L-144,  Friends 
Journal. 
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WANTED 

MANAGER— Woman,  about  June  1.  I960, 
for  FrJenda  Home  for  Aged  under  care  of 
New  York  Yearly  Meeting.  Attractive 
Burroundlngs.  Adequate  stafF.  New  Jersey 
Metropolitan  area.  Box  M-140,  Friends 
Journal. 

HOTTSEKEEPRR  with  supervisory  duties 
for  Stapeley  Hall,  Quarterly  Meeting  Home 
for  Friends,  6300  Greene  Street,  Philadel¬ 
phia  44,  Pa. 

ELDERLY  GUEST  —  Comfortable  board 
and  care  to  offer  to  elderly  lady  or  couple 
in  nurse’s  rural  village  home.  W’rite  Box 
W-142.  Friends  Journal. 


LEEDS  AND  LIPPINCOTT  UNITS.  Anton 
Lampel,  3526  N.  Broad  Street,  Philadel¬ 
phia  40.  Pa.,  BAldwin  3-3700. 


YOUNG  QUAKER  JOURNALIST  (mar¬ 
ried)  who  likes  rural  communities.  Assist 
Quaker  owner  of  prize-winning  offset 
weekly  to  develop  chain  of  similar  papers. 
Writing,  photography,  advertising,  layout. 
Salary  and  profit-share.  Send  photo,  re¬ 
sume,  salary  requirement.  Bob  Wilson, 
The  Prairie  Post,  Maroa,  Illinois. 


PLEASANT  WOMAN  to  live  in  physician’* 
home,  help  with  children  and  general  house¬ 
work.  Thursdays  and  Sundays  free.  Older 
j  person  or  one  on  Social  Security  accept- 
I  able.  Expenses  incurred  for  interview  will 
I  be  repaid.  MRS.  GEORGE  SALVERIAN, 
I  Maaons  Mill  Road,  Huntingdon  Valley,  Pa. 
I  OL  9-2174. 


FRIENDS  ARCH  STREET  CENTRE 

304  ARCH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA  6,  PA. 

ROOMS  AVAILABLE 

Single  with  running  water,  also  rooms  with 
private  or  temiprivote  both.  Enjoy  home 
cooking. 

Free  parking.  Telephone  MArket  7-2025 


THE  PENINGTON 

215  EAST  15th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY  3 

A  Frienda  Hostel  in  New  York  for  Friend* 
and  friends  of  Friends.  Comfortable  rooms 
and  wholesome  meals  for  permanent  guests. 
Accommodations  for  transients  limited. 
Advance  reservations  requested. 

Telephone  ORomercy  5-9193 


For  51  Years 

PHILADELPHIA’S  LEADING 
COMMERCIAL  STATIONER 

HARRY  B.  LEVIS,  INC. 

•30  ARCH  STREET-Phene;  WA  2-3442-3463 


THE  FRIENDS  BOOK  STORE 

announcea  a  new  department 

Tired  Book  Room 

GOOD,  BUT  SLIGHTLY  SHOPWORN 
BOOKS  ON  SALE  AT  GREATLY 
REDUCED  PRICES. 

302  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 

Telephone  MArket  7-3576 


Full-time  Assistant  Farmer 

preferably  with  DAIRYING  EXPERIENCE  and 

Assistant  Cook 

needed,  beginning  April  1  or  oi  soon  thereafter 
os  possible.  Form  housing  Is  available  for  o 
family,  and  on  apartment  will  be  provided  for 
o  single  woman  or  couple  interested  in  the 
cooking.  Contact  THOMAS  COOPER,  Business 
Manager,  Friends  Bearding  School,  Bornesville, 
Ohio.  Telephone:  GArden  5-2203. 


Counseling  Service 

of  the 

Family  Relations  Committee 

—  For  appointments  — 

With  Lovett  Dewees,  M.D.,  Glen  Millie,  Pa. 
call  GLobe  9-2474. 

With  Christopher  Nicholson.  M.8.W.,  Phila¬ 
delphia  44.  Pa.,  call  VI  4-8809  between  8 
and  10  p.m. 

With  Annemargret  Osterkamp.  M.S.W.,  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  Pa.,  call  VI  4-7942  between  8  and 
10  p.m. 

With  Karoline  Solmitz.  M.S.S..  Bryn  Mawr, 
Pa.,  call  LA  5-07S2  between  8  and  10  p.m. 


Winter  or  Retire  in  Florida 

In  a  modernlzod  charming  old  houso, 
with  pleasant  peoplo,  in  a  neighborly 
village  near  Mount  Dora,  Florida.  Rooms 
either  with  or  without  complete  kitchen¬ 
ettes,  $10.00  to  $18.00  per  week.  Every¬ 
thing  furnished  Including  oranges  from  the 
trees.  Stores  and  restaurants  convenient. 

A  pleasant  place  year  round.  Write  to 
MISS  ESTELLE  KINO 

OAKLAWN  ZELLWOOD,  FLORIDA 


Elnwood  Convalescent  Home 

Baltimore  Pike  &  Lincoln  Avenue 
Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Telephone  Klngswood  3-0272 

Private  and  semiprivate  rooms 

Quiet  10-acre  estate 

24-hour  understanding  nursing  care 

Under  personal  supervision  of 

Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Wood 


RAMBO,  CLOSE  &  KEENER 

incorporated 

INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 


DOROTHY  EDGERTON  RIDGWAY 


Residence  Telephone 
PAUISBORO 
HAZEL  3-0300 


1S18  LOCUST  STRECT 
PHILADELPHIA  2,  PA. 
PEnnypocker  5-2800 


Furniture  Upholstering 

THOM  SEREMBA,  1024  Spruce  St'eet,  Collinqdale.  Pi. 

Delaware  County  near  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Mors  then  8  yaers  of  rsferances  in  Swarthmore, 
Po.,  end  vicinity  ,  .  .  flrsl-cluss  work  ot  rea¬ 
sonable  rotes  ,  .  ,  ever  30  yeews'  experience. 

Telephone  Sharon  Hill  0734 


PRESS  OF 

HARRY  So  SCOTT 

INCORPORATED 

Printing  —  Engraving  —  Carbon  Forms 
Pamphlets  —  Brochures  —  Catalogues 
414  WATER  ST.,  BALTIMORE  2 
SA  7-7252  LE  9-6510 

•  "We  Never  Disappoint"  • 


EASTMAN  DILLON,  UNION 
SECURITIES  &  CO. 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

Investments 

WILLIAM  EDWARD  CADBURY 

Repmenlativt 

PHIIADEIPHIA  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING 
Brood  end  Chestnut  Streets,  Philadelphia  7,  Po. 


FIFE  &  eOYD 
miEiiu  none 

•  James  E.  Fyfe  •  Irvin  B.  Boyd 

Cremation  Servioe  Available 

7047  fuR^rmanlown  Ave. 

Clleatnut  Hill  7-8700 

Member  Germantown  Meet  inti 


APTITUDE  TESTS 


CAREER  COUNSELING  •  JOB  STRATEGY 
Wont  le  find  work  or  a  hobby  for  which  you 
ore  better  suited?  Wont  to  make  more  of  o 
useful  contribution  through  your  work?  We've 
helped  ethers  since  1937.  telephone  or  write 
today.  Free  folder  L.  Klngswood  3-2022. 

TOMLINSON  COUNSELORS 
546  RUTGERS  AVENUE,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


ASK  OUR  OPIN  ION 
OF  YOUR  SiCURITIi  5 


HECKER  &  COe 

Members  of  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
LIBERTY  TRUST  BUILDING 
Broad  and  Arch  Streets 
Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 

LOcust  4-3S00 

CHARLES  J.  ERICKSON 

Registered  Representative 
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A  CMuprebeaslTe.  ip-ta-date  cmrigc  if  the 
MANUFACTURING  EXEMPTION 

for  manofaeturintr  eompanie*  subject  to 
the  capital  stock  or  franchise  tax  is 
included  in  the  seventh  edition  of 

STATE  TAXATION  OF  CORPOIATIONS 
IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

hj  James  J.  Mahon,  C.P.A.,  of  lybrand,  Ross 
Bros.  A  Montgomery 

This  publication  outlines  in  detail  the 
salient  features  of  the  domestic  and  for* 
aim  excise  taxes,  the  capital  stock  tax, 
franchise  tax,  kernotins  every  important 
change  made  therein,  including  pertinent 
court  decisions  up  to  January  1,  1968. 

Published  and  for  sale  by 

TKX  IiBOAK  XXTTBXiUOBirCBB 
10  South  87th  Street 
BVexfreen  8-1535 

Cloth  bound  Price  $8.00  (plus  Oe  Ux) 


STRAWBRIDGE 
&  CLOTHIER 


Builders  of  Confidence 
Since  1868 


ADVERTISE  IN  THE  JOURNAL 


ANNUAL 

WILLIAM  PENN  TOUR 

LED  BY  EUEU  GIBBONS 

Watch  for  details  of  this  exciting  1960 
tour  of  England  and  the  continent. 
Write  now  for  folder. 

DELAWARE  COUNTY  TRAVEL 

IS  SOUTH  ORANGE  STREET,  MEDIA,  PA. 
lO  A-1B08 


CAMP  CELO 

Ages  6  to  10 

A  farm-home  camp  in  the  Black  Mountains 
of  North  Carolina  for  20  boys  and  girls. 
Full  camp  program  of  worship,  work,  and 
play  undOT  Quaker  leadership. 

Ernest  Morgan,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio 


A  new  volume  in  the 
Classics  of  the 
Contemplative  Life 

Selected  Writings 
on  the 

Spiritual  Life 

By  ST.  PETER  DAMIAN 

Translated  with  an  Introduction  by 
PATRICIA  McNULTY.  A  compre¬ 
hensive  edition  of  the  works  of  a 
leading  medieval  mystic.  With  this 
first  translation  of  the  writings  of 
St.  Peter  Damian  into  a  modem 
language,  a  great  hiatus  in  the  spir¬ 
itual  traction  between  Gregory  the 
Great  and  St  Bernard  of  Clairvaux 
is  closed.  One  of  the  most  dynamic 
figures  of  eleventh-century  Chris¬ 
tianity,  Damian’s  profoundly  devout 
and  wide-ranging  writings  stand  as 
a  testimony  to  the  spiritxiality  of 
his  age.  $5.00 

At  your  bookseller 

=  HARPER  &  BROTHERS  ==^ 


PLEASE  NOTIFY  US  THREE  WEEKS  IN 
ADVANCE  OF  ANY  CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 


WHAT  should  a  camp 
givo  a  boy  or  girl  ? 

PTTB?  Yes,  or  the  camp  won't  last. 
KBAI.TX  ABB  8XZI.X.8?  Expected. 
80CXA];  ADJUanCBBT?  Unavoidable! 

A  CAMP,  St  much  ss  s  school,  csn 
influence  sttitudes,  foster  ideslt. 

The  FARM  AND 
WILDERNESS  CAMPS 

try  to  create  an  atmosphere  in  which 
Friendly  attitudes  and  ideals 
may  b#  caught. 

TIMBERLAKE 

for  boys,  9  through  14; 

INDIAN  BROOK 

for  girls,  9  through  14; 

TAMARACK  FARM 

the  teen-age,  co-od  work  camp,  enjoy 
a  500-acra  tract  of  Vermont  forest 
and  form  land  on  a  mountain  lake. 

Friendly,  relaxed,  informal,  with 
carefully-planned  work  projects 
for  all,  extensive  campcraft  and 
trip  programa,  an  integrated  group, 
Indian  Tore,  sports,  square  danc¬ 
ing,  and  general  camp  activities. 
Quaker  leadership 

MR.  AND  MRS.  KENNETH  F.  WEBB 
Woodstock,  Vermont 


FINE  BOOKS 

•  Special  Prices  • 

ORDER  BY  MAIL  —  WE  PAY  POSTAGE 

TRIAL  BALANCE:  The  Education 
of  an  American,  by  Alan  Valentino 

Reg.  $4.50 . ONLY  $1.S5 

Thought-provoking  autobiographical 
views  of  Quakerism,  education,  polities 
by  a  noted  member  of  Long  Island 
Quaker  family. 

NATION  UNDER  GOD 

Ed.  by  Leo  Douei 

Reg.  $5.00 . ONLY  $2.25 

100  moving  episodes  by  leading  writ¬ 
ers  show  how  deep,  pervading  faith  has 
shaped  this  country.  A  “different"  book. 

THE  PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF 
PROTESTANTISM 

Ed.  by  Vergilius  Form 

Reg.  $10.00 . ONLY  $4.95 

From  Luther  and  Zwingli  to  the 
present,  in  documented  text  and  illus¬ 
tration.  9"  X  11'*  in  sixe;  612  pages. 
1000  illustrations. 

THE  LIGHT  WITHIN  US 

by  Albert  Schweitxer 

Reg.  $2.75 . ONLY  $1.95 

Countrywide  Book  Service 

129  Bella  Vista  St,  Tuckahoe,  New  York 


The  FRIENDS  JOURNAL  is  regularly  on 
sole  In  tha  magasine  departmont  of  the 
John  Wanomaker  store  in  Philadelphia. 


LANDS  OF  THE 
BIBLE  TOUR 

A  26  day  tour  for  Ministers,  Teachers,  and 
others. 

Under  the  Personal  Direction  of  Dr.  W.  W. 
Sloan,  Professor  of  Bible,  Elon  College, 
author  of  "Survey  of  the  Old  Testament" 

Departs  N.  Y.  by  Lufthansa  flight  June  13 
and  returns  July  9.  Inclusive  tour  price 
$1,589. 

Tour  highlights — Oberammergau  Passion 
Play  and  16  days  in  the  Holy  Land. 

Also  visits  to  Munich,  Rome,  Athens,  Cairo. 
Extension  visits  available  to  Iran,  Iraq  and 
Turkey. 

For  detailed  information  write: 

RELIGIOUS  TRAVEL  DIVISION 
AMERICAN  EXPRESS  COMPANY 
65  BROADWAY,  N.  Y.  6,  N.  Y. 
DEPT.  CH 


FRIENDS’ 

CENTRAL  SCHOOL 

OVERBROOK,  PHILADELPHIA  31,  PA. 

A  Coeducational  Country  Day  School 

Four>y«ar  liind«rgart«n  through  12lh  Grade 
College  Preparatory  Curriculum 

Foandrd  In  1845  by  the  Society  of  Friends, 
our  school  continues  to  emphasize 
Integrity,  freedom,  simplicity  in  education 
throuah  concern  for  the  individual  student. 

Merrill  E.  Bush,  Headmaster 


FRIENDS’  SELECT  SCHOOL 

THE  PARKWAY  AT  SEVENTEENTH  ST. 

PHILADELPHIA  3,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Established  1689 
Coeducational  Day  School 
Kindergarten  through  Twelfth  Grade 

While  colleue  preparation  is  a  primary 
aim,  personal  Kuidance  helps  each  student 
to  develop  as  an  individual.  Spiritual 
values  and  Quaker  principles  are  empha¬ 
sized.  Central  location  provides  many  edu¬ 
cational  resources  and  easy  access  from 
the  suburbs.  Friends  Interested  in  a  sound 
academic  proKram  are  encouraned  to  apply. 

C.  Laiirrnre  RIaiivelt,  Hradmaatpr 


FRIENDS  ACADEMY 

ESTABLISHED  1877 

This  coeducational  day  school  with¬ 
in  2.1  miles  of  .N'ew  York  provides 
a  well  balanced  collepe  preparatory 
protrram  designed  to  stress  in  the 
student  a  desire  to  live  a  creative 
Christian  life  In  today’s  world. 

Kindergarten  through  Grade  12 

A  reduction  in  tuition  it  ovoilablo  to 
members  of  The  Society  of  Friends. 

W.  BYRON  FOR  BUSH,  II, 
Acting  Headmaster 
Box  B,  Locust  Valley,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


Pl.FASE  UENTIOS  THE 

FRIENDS  JOURNAL 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS 


MOSES  BROWN  SCHOOL 

A  Boarding  and  Country  Day  School  for  Boys 


Dedicated  to  Quaker  ideals  of  education  and  life. 
Under  the  New  England  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

While  the  school  is  strongly  college  preparatory, 
it  makes  every  eflPort  to  help  the  individual  find  and 
develop  his  own  best  capacities. 


Boarding  studonts  from  tho  fith  grado  through  tho  12th 

Robert  N.  Cunningham,  Headmaster  Providence  6,  R.  I. 


The  MEETING  SCHOOL 

STARTED  IN  1957 

A  Coeducational  Friends  Secondary  Boarding  School 

WEST  RINDGE,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Family  Living  Centered  in  the  Quaker  Meetings  for  Worship  and 
Business  ‘ 

Emphasing  PEACE,  SIMPLICITY,  SERVICE 
Russian  Language  and  History  Offered 
A  Program  Designed  for  Creative  "Self-starters" 

GEORGE  I.  BLISS 


FOR  THE  BEST  RESULTS,  ADVERTISE  IN  THE  FRIENDS  JOURNAL 


M 


POCONO  the  International  Camp  for  Boys 

Agos  7  to  17  in  four  loporoto  groups 

A  friendly  camp  where  boys  of  varied  and  Intereatina  baekarounds 
aather  to  learn  and  share  a  wide  ranae  of  worthwhile  experiences.  Sail 
and  canoe  on  14-mile  lake  hiah  in  the  Pocnnos.  All  sports  and  crafta. 
CANOE  TRIP  in  CANADA  for  QUALIFIED  OLDER  CAMPERS. 
40th  season.  Inclusive  fee.  Quaker  leadership. 

CHAUNCEY  F.  PAXSON,  PENNS  PARK,  BUCKS  COUNTY,  PENNA. 

(Room  for  a  few  qualified  counselors  on  this  year's  staff) 


CAMP  LEN-A-PE  (Boys  4-1 6) 


Indian,  maaician,  nurse,  etc.  Ridina,  Lakefront  hotel.  Cabins.  Ridina,  ten- 

tennis,  water-skiina,  etc.  Overniabt  C — {IAT  •w'">mina,  water-ekiina.  On  tha 

canoe  and  horseback  tripe.  most  beautiful  lake  in  the  Poconoa. 

IN  THE  P0C0N08  US  MILES  FROM  NEW  YORK  CITY  AND  PHILADELPHIA 

DAVID  S.  and  MARJORIE  HEDLEY  KEISER  -  Box  7183F,  Philodolphio  17.  Pa.;  MEIroso  5-1682 
Employ  60  counselora,  maintenance  men,  cooka,  hostessea,  nurse,  etc.  Why  not  apply! 


INDIAN  LODGE  HOTEL 


Lakefront  hotel.  Cabins.  Ridina,  ten¬ 
nis,  swimmina,  water-ekiina.  On  tha 
most  beautiful  lake  in  the  Poconoa. 


The  Sidwell  Friends  School  TOUR  FOR  TEENS 


Started  by  Friends  in  1811 
Thomas  W.  Sidwell,  Principal,  1883-1936 

This  co-ed  ucational  day  school  in  the  na¬ 
tion’s  capital  stresses  good  will,  integrity  of 
character,  and  sound  scholarship  in  prep¬ 
aration  for  colleges  best  suited  to  individ¬ 
ual  needs.  A  non-profit  corporation  since 
1936  with  a  majority  of  trustees  Friends. 
Kindergarten  through  Grade  12 
ROBERT  S.  LYLE,  Headmaster 
3825  Wisconsin  Avenue,  N.W. 
Washington  16,  D.  C. 


TO  EUROPE,  SUMMER  1960 
FOR  STUDENTS,  ACES  16-19 

Combine  eiaht-seeina  with  firsthand  study  of 
social  and  political  problems,  with  emphasis 
on  refugees.  Interviews  with  aovernment 
and  civic  leaders  (London,  Paris,  Bonn,  Ber¬ 
lin).  Three  weeks  at  camp  with  European 
teen-agers  and  3  weeks’  travel  in  7  countries. 
Scenic  trip  through  Black  Forest,  Swiss  Alps, 
Milan,  Venice,  Adriatic  coast,  Austria. 
from  Mew  York  City.  Leaders:  PETER 
and  PEGGY  LEPPMANN  (Quakers).  For 
brochure  and  application  blank,  write  to: 

TOUR  FOR  TEENS.  480&  Hopkins  St..  Dallas  f.  Tens 


ON  GRAND  LAKE 
IN  EASTERN  UAINE 


r  A  M  D  'O* 
LAIVIr  aoes:  11-11 

OUTDOOR  LIVING 

and  CANOE  TRIPS 

(including  Allagash  R.) 

Small  Informal  groups  with  In¬ 
dividual  attention  given.  Quaker 
leadership.  C.  I.  T.  and  Junior 
Maine  guide  programs. 

Ceorge  P.  Harrow.  Director 

c/o  OAKWOOD  SCHOOL,  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 


THB  LEGAL  INTELLIGENCER 


